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Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man 


Agricultural Exhibitions in Maino--1863. 


We give below a list of a portion of the Agri- 
cultural Exhibitions to be held in this State dur- 
ing the coming autumn. Will the Secretaries of 
those Societies not given, please notify us of the 
time and place of their respective exhibition, that 
we may be able to give a full list for the State : 


Androscoggin Agricultural and Horticultural Soviety 
at Lewiston, Oct. 6th, 7th and 8th. 

Franklin, at Farmington, Sept. 30th and Oct. Ist. 

Kennebec, at Readfield, Oct. 14th and 15th. 

North Waldo, at Unity, Oct. 2ist and 22d. 

Waldo, at Belfast, Oct. Tth, 8th and 9th. 

North Penobscot, at Lincoln Center, Oct. 7th and Sth. 

West Somerset, at North Anson, Oct. 14th and 15th. 

North Aroostook Agricultural and Horticultural So- 


Crop Statistics. 


The monthly Report of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, on the condition of the crops for 
August, is received earlier in the month than 
usual, and the abstract which we give below is, 
therefore, more timely and interesting. @ 

The frost of the last of August was very de- 
structive, in the great Western grgin producing 
States. The general average of injury will prob- 
ably be about one quarter or 25 per cent. The 
extent of the frost was great, embracing the 
States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana, Lilinois, Iowa, parts of Kentucky, and 
the eastern portions of Missouri and Kansas, do- 
ing but little injury in these portions. 

In the following summary no notice is taken of 
those States which have suffered by the frost, 
but those only noticed where the crops will, 
probably, now mature without injury. These 
States ere Connecticut, Delaware, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 








ciety, at Presque Isle, Oct, 7th and Sth. 
Sagadahoc, at Topsham, Oct. 13th, 14th, and 15th. 
Cumberland Agricultural and Horticultural Societies 


Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Rhode Island and Vermont. 





hold a joint exhibition at Portland, commencing Oct. 
14th and continuing several days. 

Kennebec Union Agricultural and Horticultural at 
Gardiner, Oct. 7th and 8th, 

West Oxford at Fryburg, Oct. 13th, 14th and 15th. 

North Kennebec at Waterville, Oct. 6th and 7th. 

Piscataquis Central Agricultural and Horticultural 
exhibition, Oct. 7th and 8th. 

Oxford, at Paris, Oct. 7th and 8th. 

West Penobscot, at Dexter, Sept. 29th and 30th. 

East Oxford, at Rumford, Oct. 14th and 15th. 

North Franklin, at 8trong, Uct. 7th and/8th. 


There will be no exhibition by the State Agri- 
cultural Society this year. 


Applying Manure in Autumn. 











If you have a supply of fine composted manure, 
its application this fall on your grass lands, be- 
fore the rains come freely, so that they can wash 
it about the roots, will pay you next year. We 
said fine compost. All manures, before they can 
be of any avail to the growing crop asa nutritive 








agent, must be finely pulverized, either by your- | 
self before applying them or by the pulverizing | 
agents, viz: frost and decomposition. Coarse | 
lumps and masses are, while in that state, little 
better than so many rocks of the samo size. It 
is therefore important that you adopt some pro- 
cess by which the compost, or whatever else it be, 
that you apply, should be, if possible, reduced to 
a fine condition. We must not have it so fine that 
the winds would blow it away, unless you had 
some method of mingling it intimately and im- 
mediately with the soils. This in grass lands 
can only be done by the rains, with safety to the 
roots. 

There is undoubtedly a benefit derived from 
application of manures to lands in the fall, aside 
from their fertilizing properties. This is by their 
protective power asa mulch, or covering to the 
roots from the frosts and cold of winter. This is 
undoubtedly a benefit to lands that have no crops 
on them when it is applied, but is to be cultivat- 








ed next season. We infer this from the following 
fact. It is customary for farmers, after breaking 
up land that they ¢ntend to plant their Indian | 
corn on next season, to haul out in the fall their 
compost which they propose to manuro in the 
hill, and deposit it in large piles in different parts 
of the field, there to remain during the winter. 
These heaps cover the ground where they are de- 
posited, in some instances two or three feet in 
depth. Th the spring, at planting time, these 
heaps are shoveled into the cart and dropped out 
into the hills. The surface is shoveled up with 
the compost, and the spots where the heaps lie is 
oftentimes made cleaner than any other spot of 
similar size on the field. And yet, you will ob- 
serve that the corn growing on those spots, is 
much earlier, larger and better than that of other 
parts of the same field. It may be said that the 
rains have washed a larger portion of the soluable 
parts of the heap into the soil and thereby impreg- 
nated it with a larger portion of fertilizing matter. 
This may be true in part, but it seems oftentimes 
that the results are greater than could be fairly 
attributable to this cause. We think therefore 
that a part of the increased crop must be attri- 
buted to the fact that the soil so covered did not 
freeze so deep nor become cooled down so low, 
during winter, as adjacent uncovered spots. It 
therefore did not require so long a time to become 
warmed up as the other, and therefore the corn 
started earlier and kept ahead of the other corn. 

If this position be correct it shows the value of 
a mulching during winter. We have no dovbt 
that, if a pile of shavings or sawdust, should 
cover your corn ground two feet deep during win- 
ter, and then taken off entirely at planting, the 
crop of that season would be materially improv- 
ed in consequence of the earlier start it would 
get in consequence. We should like to see the 
experiment tried. It might be done ona few 
rods with but little labor or cost. : 

A few more remarks upon the advantage of 
pulverizing or reducing manures to a compara- 
tively fine condition of particles may not be un- 
profitable. The editor of the Country Gentle- 
man, a few months ago, gave some very good sug- 
gestions on this subject, from which we quote 
the following :—*In cases where it is necessary 
to apply coarse manure at once, much may he | 
done in lessening the evils of coarseness by arti- | 
ficially grinding it into the soil. The implement 
called the drag roller—which is like the common 
roller set stiff so as not to revolye—has been used 
to great advantage for this purpose, by passing it 
over the surface in connection with the har- 
row. We have known this treatment to effect a 
thorough intermixture, and to morg than double 


the crop obtained by common management with 
coarse manure.”’ 


We recollect of seeing, some years since, an 
Invention for not only pulverizing, but also 
spreading manure evenly by the operation of the 
team, which we think was a very good plan. It 





was a cart body made like a hopper, the front and 
back ends being made sloping. At the bottom 
was Placed two rollers with teeth, or projections, 
passing near each other when revolving. The 
rollers turned in or against each other, and were 
propelled by geer work which could be matched 
on or off of cogs in the periphery of one of the 
hubs of the cart wheel. When in operation, 
moderately dry compost was not only pulverized 
but spread evenly as the team moved 


along over 
the surface where it was to be applied 
_—_——— +0@or 


Hicn Pricep Bucks, Ata late sale of South 
Down sheep held at Thorndale, New York, the 
imported prize ram Archbishop was sold for $500. 


Others sold for prices varying from $17 to $131 
apiece. 





Corn. This crop is excellent. [In Maryland 
and Pennsylvania it is but one-tenth below an 
average, whilst the rest are either an average or 
above it. The average of all is 104. 

Tosacco. This is within a very small fraction 
of an average crop. The injuries to it are small. 

Sorcuuu. Of the States named, this crop is 
grown in but six of them, and in them it is just 
an average crop; but the heavy crop of this 
product lies within the frosted States, and hence 
it is unnecessary to dwell longer upon it now. 

Frax. The crop of flax, being uninjured by 
frost, may be considered for all the States, except 
Delaware, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island, 
which do not produce it. The crop is nearly a 


general average, being 9§ bushels to the acre. 
Tue Lryt or Srraw or Frax. To the ques- 


tion whether the lint or straw was saved, the re- 
turns show 213 yes against 46 no. 

Corron. As nearly all of this product, of 
which we have returns, is in the frosted States, 
we must await the next monthly report for an 
account of its condition. 

Tue Hay Crore. This great crop of all sections 
of the country has been secured in a much better 
condition than was anticipated from the constant 
rains in the Eastern States during the harvest. 
In Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island, the condition of 
the hay was éwo-tenths below an average, and in 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Vermont it 
was one-tenth below. In the remainder of the 
States it was of an average condition, or above it. 
How far the frost may have injured corn fodder, 
so as to make foddering substances scarce, cannot 
now be determined, but where hay is scarcest the 
fodder is most injured. But the wheat straw in 
these sections is excellent. 

Fruits. The general returns in the column for 
grapes present a favorable-account of this deli- 
cious fruit. It is 94 in appearance, but the re- 
turns from the frost are meagre. The rot, never- 
theless, has prevailed to a considerable extent in 
many localitics, and the Concord, which an emi- 
nent pomologist at Cincinnati but recently class- 
ed among the hardy varieties, has suffered much 
from mildew. It is yet too early to determine how 
far the Delaware can uphold itself against heavy 
soils and unfavorable climatic influences. 

The peach crop shows 4 great deal of irregu- 
larity, a8 is usual with it, but it may be set down 
asa good crop. That of apples posscsses much 
of the same irregulariry. In Delaware, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, and Ohio, the crop will be light, but in 
the other States it will be greater than last year. 
Pears are more hardy than apples, and their pro- 
duction is evidently increasing. 

Porators. The continued drought in many 
sections of Iowa, Illinois and Indiana, have ma- 
terially lessened this crop in those States, and the 
frost of August will destroy much of the late 
planted. Our table shows the crop as injured by 
drought chiefly, and in these States it is two-tenths, 
or twenty per cent. below an average. The in- 
jury from potato bugs has not been so great as 
usual. It Maryland, Minnessota, and Rhode 
Island, their condition is the same, and in Ohio it 
is down as low as 7, or three-tenths below an aver- 
age. The rest of the States exhibit an average of 
11, or nearly one-tenth above an average. 

Garpens. The appearance of the gardens is 
not much different from that of the potato crop. 
They have euffered from drought in the large 
western States, of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Towa, as also in Minnesota and Nebraska Territo- 
ry. But they are increasing in number and 
extent. 

Pasturss. Inthe great grazing States of the 
West the condition of fall pastures is not favora- 
ble, but in the other States it is unusually good, 
owing to the rains of August. 

Butrsr. The amount made is nearly an aver- 
age, being 99-11. The droughts in the Western 
States have caused a diminished amount. The 
demand for it, however, has been above an aver- 
age, being 11, or one-tenth more. The high prices 
of meats have led to this, and there is but little 
doubt of the fact, that so long as present prices 
rule fur meats, butter will be much more largely 
consumed than usual. 

Cuezss. Without entering into detail, it may 
be said that this product, as to supply and de- 
mand, is in the same condition as butter. 


Peas with Potatoes. 


A Maine correspondent of the Country Gentl- 
man writes as follows in regard to growing peas 
among potatoes. What is the opinion of our 
farmers on the subject ? 


‘‘Speaking of potatoes leads me to say that I ob- 
served in the course of my tour several fields in 
which potatoes and beans were growing together. 
This I cannot but regard as an injurious practice, 
and one that will be discarded by all good farmers 
after one or two years’ trial. Until within a few 
years it has been a common practise among far- 
mers here to plant peas with potatoes, a practice 
that I formerly followed anal but which I have 
entirely given up. TI believe it injures the pota- 
toes more than the profit of peas ; indeed, an ob- 
serving and practical farmer recently said to me 
that he was satisfied his crop of potatoes last 
year would have been one-third larger had peas 
not been planted with them. In pulling the peas 
which is usually done about the last week in Au- 
gust, the potatoes in the hill are greatly disturbed 
and their growth stopped. If 80 much dis- 
turb the potatoes, beans must disturb them to a 
greater extent, for their roots are larger, and hold 
on with greater tenacity. Any crop planted with 
potatoes that in harvesting disturbs and loosens 
the soil about the hill so early in the season as 
Auguet, should not be grown with potatoes.” 





Agricultural Exhibitions. 


The last of this, and the first of next month 
is the season of agricultural exhibitions, or of 
cattle shows and fairs. As will be seen by our 
list, the number of these holidays in Maine has 
not lessened, even though we are experiencing 
troublous times, and thousands of our country 
boys are absent from the field of labor. 

We have a word to offer in regard to these ex- 
hibitions, or perhaps we should say, to the farmers 
of Maine, and that is attend your county fairs. 
Make it your especial and particular business to 
be on hand and in time, for one, two, or three 
days, as the case may be. Don’t say you havn't 
got time, but take time ; you owe it to yourself, 
that you give yourself a day of relaxation. You 
have worked hard enough during these past five 
months to merit it, and as your rewards have been 
good, so much more the propriety of acknowl- 
edging it in this, an appropriate manner. 

This much for yourself. Now there is your 


boys must be allowed to go by all means, for it is 
their holiday, par excellence. You want them to 
be farmers ; you don’t want them to become dis- 
gusted with farm life, as is too often the case. Of 
course not. Well, let them understand that they 


Book Farming. 


. We are aware that at this late day, and in this 
age of general progression in all professions, there 
are many well disposed persons opposed to what 
they term ‘‘book-farming.’’ Now let such per- 
sons throw aside their prejudices and examine 
the subject carefully, and they cannot fail to be 
thoroughly convinced of the fact that the present 
advanced state of agriculture in our country is 
due almost wholly to this ‘‘book-farming’’—is due 
to this interchange and discussion of thought, 
facts and ideas through and by means of the ag- 
/Ticultural press. Otlver means have contributed 
| to this result, but the press has been the great 
promoter. ‘ 

Farmers are necessarily so situated that the 
aid obtained by association is limited and confin- 
ed. <A farmer may follow a particular system or 
method which produces valuable results, may 
practice some mode of crop raising, or of stock 
growing, and be unusually successful, or may 





family ; take them all if convenient, but the | practice some improved mode of action, in some 


one or more of the many operations of tho farm, 
and yet it may be years befure any but his im- 
mediate neighbors are aware of it. But once let 
him give his ideas to the columns of the agricul- 
tural paper, and it is no longer a secret, it goes 





have by right at least one holiday in which they 
can enjoy freedom from work and learn something | 
new, and peculiarly adapted to their calling. 
One more item. Don’t you think of attending 
an agricultural exhibition without contributing 
something to help fill up the list of articles ex- | 
hibited. Don’t go with the expectation of en- 
joying what your neighbor has done while you 
do nothing to repay him for his labor. You can 
see that is not doing things on the square. Got 
nothing fit to carry have you? Well, now sup- 
posing everybody was of that same opinion, what 
do you think the fair would amount to? Go to, 
friend, you know better. You can’t all expect 
to have the best, or that everything will bea 
miracle of size or weight, or that every article 
entered will obtain a premium. Carry the best 
you have got, and carry it simply for the sake of 
contributing to the good work. Did you ever 
notice how large a space there was left unfilled in 
the cattle stalls,or in the hall at your annual 
fair. Don’t let it be so again, or at least don’t 
let the cause thereof hang upon your shoulders. 
Then again how often you have heard some one | 
say or perhaps have said yourself, ‘hat isn’t of | 
much account, could have done better myself, | 
&e.’’ Nowall that is required of you is to do bet- | 
ter, or the best you can, and if all or a large num- | 
ber of our farmers will do the same, there need | 
be no more fear of societies without support, and 
empty stalls and exhibition halls. 

We repeat it; go to the Fair,and don’t Zo | 
empty handed. 





A Swindle. 


We are in possession of evidence from authen- 
tic sources, which fully proves that the Agricul- 
tural Department at Washington has lately been 
made the object of a swindling operation on a 
small scale, by some party or parties in Sears- 
mont, Waldo County. 

It appears that some person or persons obtain- 
ed one of the blanks recently issued by the De- 
partment, and filling it up with names purporting 
to be those of an agricultural society and its offi- 
cers, have by this means obtained packages of 
seeds, &c., from the Department. 

The name of the society was given as the 
Searsmont Agricultural Society, embracing the 
territory of Searsmont Center, number of mem- 
bers twenty and the following officers, all of 
Searsmont: President, N. A. Packard; Secreta- 
ry, E. T. Cushman ; Treasurer, G. L. Cushman. 
There is no euch society in existence, and the 
whole thing isa swindle got up by Messrs. Cush - 
man and Packard to enable them to obtain what- 
ever the Department should distribute from time 
to time. Although it is a small, mean, con- 
temptable fraud, still we deem it our province to 
show up the affair for the benefit of those who 
might be tempted to resort to such practices. 








Second Crop---Bloody Milk---Queries. 





Messrs. Epitors.—I have a very excellent cow 
that has given bloody milk from one teat for about 
six weeks ; there is no injury to the bag that I 
can discover. If you can inform me of the cure, 
or recommend acure, you will confer a great 
favor. 

I have a field of clover, second crop, that is 
pretty well headed out. The soil is clay loam 
and I wish to inquire if it will injure the crop 
next year by cutting this fall, more than it would 
to let it remain on the ground. 

Respectfully yours, H. K. Rosrnson. 

Bremen, Sept. 17th, 1863. 





Norz. These inquiries were received too late 
for our last week's issue and are now rather out 
of date. We should be pleased to hear from our 
correspondents in regard to a remedy for bloody 
milk. Meanwhile we should say, give the cow a 
tablespoonful of powdered saltpeter in some meal, 
renewing the dose for a couple of days, which 
may have a good effect. A correspondent of the 
Journal of Agriculture says, he »as cured several 
cases by giving the cow a quart of white beans. 
Try it. 

In view of the scarcity and high price of hay 
we should advise you to secure your second crop 
of clover, for fodder. There is no doubt but if 
left on the field it will be highly beneficial to the 
soil, in fact it would be a topdressing, and a warm 
covering for the plants during the winter. 





Flax Culture. 

Congress at its last session appropriated $20,- 
000 for investigation in regard to the feasibility 
of cultivating and preparing flax and hemp as a 
substitute for cotton. The Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture placed the whole matter in the hands of 
& committee who in pursuance of their object 
have passed the following resolution, to which we 
call the attention of flax growers, manufacturers 
and all others interested. All packages, letters, 
&c., on this subject should be addressed to Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

** Resolved, That the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture be requested to issue an advertisement, by 
circular or otherwise, calling upon manufacturers 
and experimenters to send to this Department, 
on or before the 20th day of November, samples 
of the fibres and fabrics prepared by them, to be 
accompanied, in all cases, by precise statements 
as to the various processes, and with estimates as 
to the probable expense per pound of the prepa- 
ration of the material and of the proportion of 
| fibre that may be produced from a given quantity 

of the stalks or straw of flax or hemp.” 





out to all, and if valuable can be of value to all. 
Thus each one may bea public benefactor, and 
instead of keeping a good thing to himself, ‘do 
good and communicate.”’ 

What an amount of good practical hints and 
ideas have been lost, by neglecting to put them 
in writing and sending them to the nearest agri- 
cultural paper. Farmers should look into this 
matter. They have their journals, devoted to 
their interest and whose columns are open for 
their use, and they should not neglect this method 
of assisting each other and contributing to each 
other’s happiness and improvement. 











Communications. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
Letter from Aroostook. 





The present season has been remarkable, I 
think, for its extremes, the weather being very 
hot or cold, wet or dry, and ‘‘winter lingers in 
the lap of May,”’ was not poetry alone, but truth. 
On the 4th of May it snowed here all day, also 
on the 15th, to the depth of five or six inches. 
On the 224 we experienced summer heat, and 
there were some other hut days in May. On the 
16th and 17th of June, there was a cold north- 
west wind with clouds—some flakes of snow fell 
about ten o’clock A. M., and at night, the hard- 
est frost | have ever seen in this month. It kill- 
ed corn and beans, also buckwheat and potatues 
where they were up. Last of June we had some 
hot days and the severest drouth I ever knew, so 
early in the season, here or elsewhere. Grass 
and grain began to wither. Second week in July 
began the heated term. We had splendid weather, 
not for making hay but forcrops to grow. 26th, 
a copious rain ; 29th, another which thoroughly 
soaked the ground and filled the streams to over- 
flowing. Many of the nights were so warm that 


that is the weather for corn to grow—it did grow 
surprisingly ; also beans and vines, and surely 
weeds. ‘The weather since has been dry, favora- 
ble for haying and harvesting. We have had no 
destructive hail or tornadoes, and but little thun- 
der. 

Har. Grass was well wintered and got a fine 
start in thespring,so that by the 20th,of May stock 
needed no hay. Some fields of clover were light 
in consequence of the June drouth. Otherwise, 
the hay crop is good, a third heavier thin last 
year, and for the most part well secured. Where 
grass was cut earlyin July, the after feed is 
abundant. 

Gratin. Notso rank a growth as last year, 
and probably not so large a _ of grain. 
Many pieces of wheat were spoiled by the rust, 
some of which were cut green for fodder, and all 
was more or less damaged by the weevil. 

Corn. On the 22d of May I planted half an 
acre; July 25th it was silked; August 14th, 
plenty of ears fit to boil; Sept. 5th, such ears 
were scarce ; on the 10th, I cut and shooked it, 
nearly all of the ears being hard, though it was 
a larger and later variety than is usually planted 
here. Being a good corn year, it would have 
been well if more had been planted. One-half 
acre piece will yield from twenty to thirty bush- 
els dem corn, and any quantity of pumpkins, 
beans and turnips. Good corn is worth one dollar 
and a half per bushel. 

Poratozs. I have heard no complaint of the 
rust or rot. I planted one acre of Jacksons on 
the 2lst and 22d of May; they are now ripe— 
fair yield, of good size, and few small ones; the 
quality excellent for the table, and of course all 
the better for fattening hogs. 

Turnips. The first week in July I sowed some 
of the English flat turnip seed, and brushed it 
in. ‘These have done well, but they are all small. 
The season thus far docs not seem to have suited 
this kind of crops. Those I sowed between the 
rows of corn at the last hoeing, did not seem to 
take. It was most too dry fur turnips, and the 

rasshoppers, though not numerous, ate the 
eaves badly. 

Faurr. On the 2d day of June the appletrees 
were in full bloom, a week later than last year, 
but apples are not so plenty. Plums, none, or 
next to none, quarts only where there were bush- 
els last year. The other small fruits have been 

lenty, though the drouth seemed for a time to 
oe doomed the strawberries. 
| Thus again has the promise been strikingly ful- 
filled, ‘*‘ While the earth remaineth, seed time and 
harvest, cold and heat, shall not cease.’ Thus 
again the toil and patient awaiting of the dili- 
gent husbandman has been amply rewarded. 

E. Fosss. 


Crystal. Aroostook Co., Sept. 15, 1863. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Merino Bucks. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—I was informed of an in- 
quiry through your paper for full blooded Span- 
ish bucks, and in answer, would say that I have 
four such, bred by the best breeders in Vermont. 
One of my bucks, a two-year-old, sheared on the 
6th day of June, eighteen and a half pounds. 
One-year-old cut thirteen and a quarter pounds ; 
another thirteen pounds, the other twelve and a 
half of nice clean wool. I have also twenty-two 
full blooded Spanish ewes. I will sell three of 
the above described bucks as low as bucks of like 
quality can be purchased in the State. I have 
the largest flock of full blooded Spanish Merino 
— and lambs, probably, in the State, and 
would be very happy to show my stock to any one 
who may favor me with a call. 

Truly yours, Hiraw F. Wermovura. 

East Wilton, Sevt. 18, 1863. 


[Mr. C, Felker of Concord, Somerset county, 
has bucks of this breed for sale, also from a Ver- 
mont sheep breeder.) 


For the Maine Farmer. 
To Dry Sweet Corn for Succotash. 


Take sweet corn when it is full, and witha 
sharp knife cut the kernels about half off, and 
then scrape off the rest. In this way you get 
but little of the hull. Some boil before cutting. 
Spread the corn on plates to dry in the sun, or in 
an oven, a brick oven is preferred. A cu of 
beans to two cups of the dried corn, is the rule. 

REApER. 








bed clothes were unnecessary—they used to say | 


Agricultural Miscellany, 


The Thorough Farmer. 








The thorough farmer loves his calling. A ripe | 
scholar cannot be made of a person who has no 
love of books, nor a first class sailor out of a lad | 
who regards his ship as a prison, and has the same 
dread of tar that he would of leprosy, nor a me- 
chanic who handles a jack-plane as though it were 
a torpedo. Love of occupation is the primal elo- | 
ment of success. It is the secret of success with | 
the merchant, manufacturer and mechanic, and it 
must underlic the success of the thorough farmer. 

A farmer who has no deep, well-set love for his 
calling, no pride of occupation, will be one who 
is kept in his calling by mere force of circumstan- 
ces over which he has no control, and he will leave | 
his plow in the field when he can find more agreca- | 
ble employment. 

On the other hand, point out to me the man 
who sees in the few or many acres with which he 
is blessed, the place of all others most loved for | 
life's labor ; who feels when he looks a he 
ripening crops as the true artist feels when he 
sees the canvas under his touch growing into beau- 
tiful and life like proportions ; to whom the bleat- 











sweeter than that of tympan or harp; who looks | 
upon reclaimed lands made rich and valuable by | 
his prudent and patient toil much as the philan- 
thropist looks upon the reclaimed inebriate ; show | 
me such a man and you show me one who will | 
never willingly be allured from his plow and har- | 
row by other and lighter occupations. 

The thorough bred farmer starts with the pur- 
pose of developing to the fullest compensating ex- | 
tent the land he cnitivates. Every acre of arable | 
lind has its exact yielding capacity, just as truly | 
as every perfect steam engine has its maximum of | 
power. And itis the life business of your com-| 
plete farmer to find that capacity; to ascertain | 
what quantity of a given crop can be secured from | 
a certain quantity of certain land. For this he’ 
studics the soil and situation of each separate | 
tield, and from his studies he makes up his agri-' 
cultural chart. 

Without this study he could not be a thorough 
farmer. He will put his corn where he should | 
have planted his oats ; wiil use his southern ex-| 
posure fur crops requiring but little sun or pro- 
tection, and the more delicate productions of his | 
farm where an easterly storm that would leave | 
clover untouched will utterly destroy what he bas | 
planted. | 

Lle does not expect to develop the full power of | 
his land without feeding it, and he feeds it with | 
food adapted to its wants. The study of manure | 
enzrosses much of his time. He would no more | 
think of working his land without food, than he, 
would his cattle. Some, however, go on the 
homoe»pathic principle. 

If he would develop the strength of his land, he 
must be prompt and seasonable. He must plow 
and plant within a certain time, or else he might 
as well not plant. When you see a farmer who 
is eternally three weeks too late, you may see a/| 
very clever fellow, but he is not much of a farm- 
er. 

Have the best secd and use it carefully. The 
thorough farmer knows that the seed he uses is 
the type of the crop. It is to him what the com- 
pass is to the mariner, or the well chosen stock of | 
goods to the merchant. He continually hears 
Divine Providence repeating the language of in- 
spiration, ** Whatsvever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.’’ He will not use, except from due 
necessity, seed that is not the best he can com- 
mand. 

IIe will use care in the selection of out-door 
help. He will not have a set of lazy fellows about 
him, who eat like cormorants and move like 
drones, for it would spoil his whole plan of opera- | 
tions ; an essential part of the plan being that 
everything about the farm is to be well and 
promptly done. He must have men under him 
who will carry out every letter of his instructions. 
He cannot personally superintend the gathering 
of every bushel of potatoes, or the harvesting of | 
every acre of grain. If you observe a little, you, 
will see poor farms, poor farmers and poor help| 
generally in company. 

Be particular in selecting and using stock.— 
Good cattle are essential to the proper develop- 
ment of a farm. Pvor cattle eat as much, and 
are in every sense less productive than good cat- 
tle. Two pairs of first-rate oxen, well broken and 
handy, will do more work ona farm than four 
pairs of balky, bad cattle, and eat but half as 
much. One pair of prime horses are worth half- 
a-dozen old ‘‘hacks.’’ Some farms appear to be 
stocked from hospitals. 

Farmers cannot afford to leave their cattle un- 
fed, uncleaned, unsheltered and overworked.— 
They can no more afford to do this, if they were 
prompted by nothing more than a love of gain, 
than the engineer can suffer his fire to go out and 
his engine to become rusty. 

The farmer must also be careful how much 
stock he keeps. The farmer who knows his busi- 
ness is perfectly aware that he cannot over-stock 
or under-stock his farm without prejudice. If he 
keeps one horse more than he should keep for 
twenty years, he has lost enough to build him a 
house; or one cow less than the capacity of his 
farm would allow of, he has lost enough in the 
same time to have built him a barn. 

He must have the power of combination, and be 
able to carry on halfa dozen things at the same 
time without neglecting any of them. Gen. 
Hooker fights a division splendidly, but his pow- 
ers of combination are said to be defective. Some 
farmers succeed well on a single field of corn, but 
when it comes to combining, they are at fault. 

He carefully gathers and turns to food account 
the entire products of his farm. Some farmers | 
fail when thoy reach this point. There are stacks | 
of hay so constructed that they will gather water 
like a sponge. Your thorough farmer avoids 
this. 

He is an intelligent farmer and can assign a| 
reason for every impurtant step he takes. He | 
takes an agricultural paper and keeps pace with 
the agricultural literature of theday. He knows | 
better than to put fifteen acres of ground into | 


corn, when he can by proper attention to three | 


acres take off a large crop at less than half the, 








| 


expense. . 

The complete farmer needs a thrifty, capable 
wife. There are some who attempt farming 
without the aid of female care or the support cf 
female sympathy, but it isa stupid operation.— 
In every properly conducted farm-house there 
must of neccssity be matronly care: to produce | 
seasonable meals ; to superintend the dairy ; to/| 
keep in order the ward-robe; to guard against 
wastefulness, extravagance, and above all, to speak 
the gracious words of cheer and comfort that every 
trne man needs, and that every woman can utter. 

The thorough farmer can challenge criticism 
and inspection of his labors. 

He isan an independent man—yes, the inde- 
pendent man of the world. Hundreds of farmers 
are not independent men. It is only the good 
farmer that is independent. The history of com- 
merce shows that ninety out of one hundred mer- 
chants fail; but when money is scarce, and fam- 
ine or poverty pinches, the purchaser first selects 
the farmer, because he produces the absolute ne 
ceasaries of life. There are those with less than 
a score of acres of land, who are as independen 
as lords. : 

The farmers as a class are the healthiest men 
in the world. The thorough farmer in the ordi- 
nary pursuit of his legitimate business, obeys the 
laws of health more rigidly than any other man 
in the class of laborers. j 

Finally, the yeomanry of our country by their 
position, education and employment, are the 
country’s strength and hope. Without overlook- 
ing or undervaluing for a moment the service that 
has been rendered the nation by bankers and mer- 
chants and publicists and manufacturers and me- 
chanics in this hour of our nation’s history, still 
I repeat that the farmers are the strength and 





Mildew. 





From recent correspondence, it is evident that 
the remarks on grape mildew, in the last month- 
ly report, were timely, and touched a subject of 
great importance that is at present attracting 
much attention. In some sections of the country 
the rot in the grape has been making great havoc 
during the past and preceding month ; and al- 
though (as may always be expected) there are 
many favored situations where the —_ is healthy, 
yet the liability to this disease is acknowledged, 
and information is sought both with regard to 
this and other fungvid diseases of the grape 
vine. 

For the benefit of those commencing ohserva- 
tions on this subject it may be useful to describe 
,> general appearance and effects of grape mil- 

ew. , 

Lt is believed by some that fungi will only at- 
tack disorganized tissue ; in other words, that it 
is rather a consequence than a cause of disease.— 
While this may in general be true, yet it is well 
known that some kinds of fungi will at least 
spread on healthy vegetation. It has also been 
recorded that the fungus development depends 
more upon the material body by which it is nour- 
ished than upon the seeds or sporales from which 
it springs ; that certain acid fluids continually 


ing of flucks and the lowing of herds is music | produce certain species. and certain alkaline mix- 


tures as constantly yield other distinct kinds.— 
Diversity of opinion on this subject is of all things 
the most likely, since the diseases of plants are 
comparatively but little understood, and first 
symptoms so difficult of detection, that the conse- 
quence may readily be mistaken for the cause. 
There are two apparently distinct forms of mil- 
dew that attack the grape in this climate. rst, 
there is the form that seems to attach itself more 
particularly to the foreign vine, or the varieties of 
vitis vinifera. This may be described as a white 
powdery-looking substance enveloping the upper 
surface of the leaves, and occassionally spreading 
on the young wood, fruit stalks, aad berries. A 
similar fungus may frequently be observed on for- 
eign gooseberries; also on the lilac, hawthorn, 
and on various other trees and weeds at certain 
seasons. Itseffecton plantsare to retard growth, 
prevent thorough maturing of the plant, and thus 


| weaken and destroy its ability to resist rigorous 


temperatures. 

The second form of mildew is that which at- 
tacks most varieties of our native grapes. This 
invariably commences on the underside of the 
leaves ; its first appearance is that of a white 
downy spot, spreading rapidly under conditions 
favorable to its growth. A practised eye can 
readily detect affected plants from the yellowirh 
spotted appearance presented on the upper sur- 
face of the foliage. As it continues to develop, 
the vitality of that portion of the leaf is destroyed, 


and becomes of a brown color, under the influence , 


of the sun. This brown, burnt, or scalded ap- 
pearance, 80 frequent on vine leaves, is, therefore, 
the result of mildew, although many grape grow- 
ers do not recognize it as such, 

When this destruction of foliage reaches a cer- 
tain point the young shoots remain green, and the 
wood never ripens. The fruit will also ripen im- 
perfectly, if at all, and many of the berries re- 
main green on the bunches—an appearance by no 
means rare in the Isabella and other well known 
kinds. 

It is conjectured that the rot in the berry is a 
desease distinct from either of those mentioned 
above. On this matter there are various opinions 
held by our correspondents. Ono writer remarks 
that, ‘‘although the leaf mildew may ry A 
occur without rot in the berry, yet the rot is al- 
ways accompanied with mildewed leaves.’’— 
Again: it is evident, from the returns sent us, 
that the nature of the soil has a decided influ- 
ence ; on well drained, or on gravelly and sandy 
soils the rot is eeldom seriously injurious. ‘My 
soil,’’ writes one, ‘tis gravelly sand, with, per- 
haps, not more than two per cent. of organic mat- 
ter. I have no trouble with rot or mildew : [am 
well sheltered on the north and west, and both 
Catawba and Isabella bear abundantly and ripen 
in perfection.”’ On the other hand, it would ap- 
pear that vines on clayey or strong loamy soils 
were annually, more or less, subject to this mala- 
dy. We learn of a vineyard of the Catawba 
which is to be rooted upon account of losses from 
rot. Much can be,gleaned from casual remarks. 
A letter before us mentions a case of rot occurring 
in the Delaware grape, where the vines were high- 
ly manured., It is generally allowed that of all 
cultivated varieties the Delaware is, perhaps, the 
most exempt from rot. The Concord, heretofore 
considered proof against all diseases, has suffered 
severely from rot in many localities. A wri- 
ter from northern Pennsylvania remarks that, ‘‘in 
our mountain ranges we are not troubled with 
grape rot.’’ Another, from an eastern county of 
the State, informs us that ‘‘all my grapes have 
rotted, more or less, this summer, except the 
Delaware and Maxatawny.’’—Com. of Agl. 
Monthly Report. 





Apple Pumice. 





Very few farmers make any use of this article. 
It is supposed to be not only devoid of value asa 
manure, but of principles which ren- 
der it actually detrimental and even poisonuue to 
vegetation. Such, tqa certain extent, both ex- 
perience and chemistry prove to be the case. If 
crude pumice be spread around bushes, it will de- 
stroy them as effectually ss would the same 
quantity of salt or nitre. 11 would also comman- 
icate to grass lands the appearance of having been 
burnt over. all the green vegetable matter disap- 
pearing from the surface, and even the roots ap- 

ring to be affected by its action to almost an 
equally fatal extent as the tops. But there are 
many articles employed as constituents in compost, 
which possess no beneficial properties, but which 
are reducible ty certain means to the condition of 
good and efficient stimu/i for most crops. Muck, 
and all other similar substances which decompose 
in submarine beds, contain, invariably, a large 
per centage of tannic acid—a principle powerfully 
injurious to vegetables in a concentrated form, 
but which is readily neutralized and even changed 
into a salutary manure by the agency of lime. 
If we take apple «pumice from the press, in its 
green state, just as it comes from the ‘‘cheese, 
and mix with it one cask of caustic or quick lime, 
and two bushels of salt to the cartload of forty 
bushels, adding afterwards two bushels of un- 
leached or leached wood ashes, and one of gyp- 
sum, we shall have a manure that will exert o 
powerful effect in promoting the development and 
maturation of any cultivated product either of 
the field or garden. Another effectual method of 
reducing pumice to the condition of a salutary 
pabulum for vegetables, is to cast it into the hog 
yard, to be comminuted and macerated by the 
swine. [t will also here be exposed to another 
powerfully corrective and genially modifying in- 
fluence—that of fermentation. Owing to these 
causes and principles, apple pumice deposited in 
the hog yard in the autumn, even when fresh from 
the mill, and in possession of all its acetose prin- 
ciples, will come out good manure the succeeding 
autumn. But if you wish effectually to destroy 
bushes, such for instance, alders, briers, and the 
like, in your fields or cultivated unds, where 
their presence is always undesirable, andan ob- 
atacle to the successful cultivation of the same, 
treat them in the autnin to crude pumice from 
the cider mill.—O. P. W. in Germantown Tele- 


graph. 





Feed for Farm Horseé. 


Says a writer in the Agriculturist, when'l was 
a ar fe the north of Vermont, we used to feed 
dry hay and oats, unless the horses had the heaves, 
which was very common among them at that time. 
owing to feeding too much dry hay and oats, and 
driving them too fast when full. We then sup- 
that they ought to have hay before them all 
the time. This is a false idea; all kinds of ani- 
mals will do better on regular meals. Farmers 
usually feed to much dry hay. You may keeps 
horse eating all the time and not have it thrive. 





hope of our country.—Providence Press. 


Hints for the Household. 


Pickles, 


In pickling peppers, care should be had to se- 
lect only such as are perfectly fresh and sound. 
They should be immersed for eight or ten days in 
brine, changing the brine each day, and be de- 
posited inJsome place moderately warm and dry. 
Some extract the seeds, as their retention renders 
them too hot and pungent for most palates, and 
is thought to detract much from their goodness, 
especially after they have acquired age. A very 
excellent stuffing for peppers is made by chopping 
white cabbage very fine, and mixing with it cin- 
namon, mace, cloves, and nasturtiums. The pep- 
pers are to be slit carefully, and drained of their 
seeds, without scarifying or in any way injuring 
the pulp, and the staffing introduced previously 
to their being deposited in the jars. Some re- 
commend saving them up, and putting them into 
sharp vinegar, strongly spiced. ‘Tomatoes may 
be prepared in a similar manner, or they may be 

jickled along with the peppers in the same jar. 
t is bad policy to permit either tomatoes or pep- 
pers to becume hard and tough befere pickling, 
as they are then much less wholesome, not so pal- 
atable, and fur less likely to keep well. 

Nasturtiums, when designed for pickles, should 
be taken from the vines when small and green. 
As soon as pickled, they should be immersed in a 
solution of salt and water, which should be chang- 
ed once every four or five days. When ready for 
pickling, the brine should be decanted, and scald- 
ing vinegar poured on ; they can then be season- 
ed at pleasure, though most persons prefer them 
without. 

Mangoes are prepared by removing the seeds, 
and filling the cavity with pulverized or crushed 
cloves, nutmegs, strips of horse radish, cinnamon, 
string beans, flag root, nasturtiums, radish tops, 
young onions, &c. They should be previously 
soaked in salt water for several days. 











Canning Tomatoes. 





The Valley Farmer gives the following as its 
experience in preserving tomatoes: We rm our 
tomatoes, wash and peel ; then boil slightly and 
stir for five or ten minutes, 80 as to be sure to ex- 
pel all the air; then heat the bottles, and fill, 
corking up instantly. If not corked up at once, 
and when full, the contents will settle, and leave 
a vacant space. The cork should be a short one, 
and pushed down below the level of the top of 
the bottle neck —this filled up with melted seal- 
‘ing wax. This is our mode. We have never lost 

\ bottle nor had the least change take place in 
_ she fruit. We have kept it—and generally do— 
+ year, or a year and a half, always with perfect 
success. We have now a quart bottle filled, | 
t which we shall not break till next summer, when 
+ it will be two years old. We have no thought 
i st all of its spoiling. Oyster cans are poe 
good, only there will be a tin taste, not agreeable. 

In this process, heat drives out the air, and the 
glass keeps it out. This preserves the fruit. 

But there is some fruit that will not preserve, 
yn account of the fixed air in it. Plums are of 
this nature. Pears, on the other hand, are readi- 
ly preserved. 

There is another way to preserve fruit, the air- 
pump. Pump out the air, and your fruit is safe, 
regardless of the vacuum in the vessel. Fruit 
may be preserved with or without sugar; but it 
should be boiled with sugar. Boil first, then ap- 
ply the sugar; or, heat your syrup, and pour 
over your fruit. This leaves the taste of the fruit 
distinct. One thing more; use only the purest 
and best refined sugar—sugar without taste—for 
whatever odor or flavor there is, it goes into the 
fruit, and will be tasted. 








Leaky Roofs. 








I have great pity for the people, and for the 
ladies especially, who live bencath a ‘leaky 
' roof,’? and @ magnanimous desire to preserve the 
: patience and confer a favor on the dear creatures, 
: and the rest of mankind, induces me to send you 
she following recipe, instead of making it, asa 
grasping fellow might, ‘‘a close monopuly by pa- 
cent right.’’ Take pure white lead, and mix with 
boiled oil until it is about the thickness of thin 

aint. Add to this common sand, such as is used 
in plastering, until the paint is about the con- 
sistency of mortar. The cement is now ready for 
use, and may be applied to leaks in roofs, or 
around chimneys, with a trowel or case-knife. 
When dry, it will be as hard as stone, and will 
do excellent *‘picket duty’’ in preventing demor- 
alized raindrops from straggling down through 
shaky places in theshingles. In reference to this 
recipe, I can say, in the language a certain ru- 
ral editor who advised his readers to purchase a 
certain kind of soap because it was ‘‘sure to clean 
dirty men’s faces,’’ I have tried it, and know it 
to be good.— Cor. Dollar Newspaper. 





How to Improve Candles, 


If you use home-made candles, purify the tal- 
low, and do not mix lard with it, though you may 
add a little alum ; and never use your candles 
any sooner than = would soap, until they are 
at least six months old. Pack them in bran, and 
set them away in a cool, dry place, and see how 
much they improve by age. It is well to mix 
beef and mutton tallow, but the proportion of the 
latter should be small, because it sometimes gives 
a disagreeable odor. All good tallow is white, 
firm, and brittle, and dipped candles can only be 
made of it in mild weather. Be careful to use 
nothing but fine, white clean cotton yarn for 
wicking. 





Excellent Corn Bread, 


I have often eaten corn bread made by many 
different persons, and in many different ways, but 
never ate any that could compare favorably with 
that made in the following manner, either fresh, 
or when from one to four days old: one pint sift- 
ed meal, half pint wheat flour, three eggs, one 
teaspoonful soda, milk and cream in equal pro- 
portions, to make a stiff batter. Bake one and 
a half bours in a moderate oven. It must not be 
browned, bat should be of a nice yellow color. 
Eat with molasses made from the sugar tree, or 
of nice white sugar. 


Green Tomato Pickles. 


Slice the tomatoes, with one-eighth to one-sixth 
as many onions ; lay them down in jars, sprink- 
ling in fine salt at the rate of about an ordinary 
teacupful to eight gallons of sliced fruit. Let 
them stand over night, drain; add a few green 
cayenne pepper pods and nasturtiums. CObop un- 
til not larger than grains of corn ; drain thorough- 
ly, pack in jars, adding white mustard seed, un- 
ground cinnamon, and bruised (not ground) 
cloves. Pour on cold vinegar, cover with a plate 
within the jar, to keep the pickle under the vine- 
gar. 








Tomato Pudding. 


Slice the tomatoes, place a layer of them in the 
bottom of an earthern dish, cover with bread 
crumbe, profusely seasoned ; add another layer 
of tomatoes and cover over with bread crumbs as 
before ; and when the dish is filled, place on the 
top a piece of butter. Pat the dish into a mod- 
erate oven, and if two layers of tomatoes fill it, 
twenty minutes will be long enough for them te 
be sufficiently cooked. 





Tomato Ketchup. 


One bushel of tomatoes boiled soft and forced 
through a fine wire seive ;—add one-hajf a gallon 
of vinegar,—one and one-half pints of salt,—two 
ounces of cloves,—one-quarter pound of all-spice, 


three ounces of Cayenne pepper,—three table- 
spoonfuls of black pepper, five heads of 
lic, skinned and separated.— about 


hours or until reduced to about one-half,—and 
then bottle without straining. 








